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‘Hail! Mystic Art! ineffable! sublime ! 

The bond of Charity, ‘mid every clime! 

Whose silken cord, in love fraternal binds, 
Ten thousand thousand, varying forms and minds. 


A LECTURP, 
Spoken before the Brethren of Union 


St. John the Baptist, June 24, A. L. 5825. 
by Wittiam F, Brainanp, Exq. 
[coNncLUDED. 


This institution is said to be dangerous te 
the government end religion of a country. Ii 
Masons, with the power that I have -posen 
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he taught perfectly, and by his own example. | where he was received with Grand Henours, | ble memorial of our veneration, and of our 


He wore the hair eloth shirt of the peniceat; 


and his meat was locusis and wild honey He 
had no relfishness, but labored for o.bers; and 
became the first martyr to the princip.es of his 
profession, even before they. were establiel.ed. 
The language by which he tried and proved 
his disciples, was the language of works; 
‘* bring forth therefore, fruits meet for repent- 
ance.’” 
as is stated in the account of i'; ‘‘ then weut 
out to him Jerusalem and all Judea, avd ali te 
region round about Jordan :’’ and 
Saducees, whom he hitnself called ‘a geuera- 


tion of vipers.”’ He was therefore under the were not taken down, at the moment; 
necesrity of ascertaining wh ‘o receive aud | but the atteation and feelings of the members 


who toreject. To a man who tang!it repent- 
ance, many would say, Tem sorry Tha: was 
the language of the tong’; tears approached 
nearer to the language of trvth, but these are 
equivocal ;- there are Years of joy, as well as 
of sorrow, of anger, ax weli as tenderness; but 
as he required repentance, he tola how to re- 
pent, and works were the criveriou which he 
adopied, because they coud not deceive him. 
This preacier in the wildesness, w ho drank of 
the waters of Jorden, and Lop ivedin its stream, 
was one of ‘be disieterested and distia- 
guished benefactors of man. Of the success of 
his ministry, and bis faithfulness in it, and the 
importauce in which he was held, we have this 
gad evicencet Vi hen ‘he daughier of Herodias, 
whose feme e accomplishments Lid charmed 


dhe guests of Flerod, was promised her most 
Lovce, .Vew-London, on the Nativity of , 


of, had ever entertai.ed a design upos vitier | 


of these, they would have accompii hed i 


long ago; and if this was the infaucy of the | 
order, strong and secret as it now Is, (ae world | 


might wel! be alarmed. But that it has never 
attempted any such thing, is proo: that it can- 
not come within the scope of its design.— 
Besides, the universality of Masonry furnishes 
full security on this ‘point: for what govern- 
ment should it destroy? Republicauism? The 
Lodge is full of Republicans. Monarchy? 
the prince and his peers, his ministers and lis 
subjects are members. The p-e-ent sing of 
Great-Britain has been Grand Master of the 
Engiish Lodge, and most of the Royal family 
belong ‘o it: Does the Pope fear danger to the 
Catholic Church? The Lodge will gqaiet. his 
app’ehensions, aud make his hoijiness a Mason; 
in which case, if they meditate treason or 
heresy, he will have early notice of their plan. 
Indeed as none are refused for their politics, or 
religion; -o the fodge cannot mierimeddle with 
either, witlout being divided against itself, and 
losing its power. And there is this further 

security, in point of fact, that such great men 
as are of en members, are enabled to know all 
that Masous do, without attending their meet- 
ings, or even making themselves known as 
Masons, except to a few friends. 

Upon aa application io the Emperor Na- 
poleon, to suppress Masonry in Frauee, I 
think I can see in his aiswer, that he was a 
brother of the trowel: atany rate, he wisely 
refused to suppress it. 

One objection, and that the strongest, still 
remains. If auy body should ask me what 
reason there was in the nature of things, why 
females should be exeluded, I should answer 
frankly, there was none, saving the ecastiiu- 
tion of society, which has divided duties, of 
equal importance amoag the sexes. 

Many women would discharge the common 
offices of a iown, or siate, with as much abiii- 
ty as their husbands; and ihe common duties of 
charity, they discharge much better. But when 
man was created, and society formed, it pleas- 
edihe Almighty to designate our allotments : 
besides it is in the more arduous dusies of hu- 
Manity, that Masonry is most wanted. The 
Mason should dive amidst the storm, to rescue 
his drowning brother, he must save him in 
war, from the edge of the sword, tear him from 


the fimes of his own dwelling, and visit and | 


comfort him, in scenes of trial, where female 
delicacy is seldom called to act. This is the 
true reason. Sull be it remembered, that tLe 
apron is an emblem of purity, and every 
Mason is bound to respect it, wheo worthiiy 
worn; whether it be of homespan or lace, for 
use or ornament; and be it conceded, that i: is 
more worthily worn by the other sex than by 
ours. 


I began by telling you that we are met to | be uninteresting, if not to the public generally, 


celebrate the nativity of the Bapiist. 


W by is 
this day kept? 


Some celebrate the | irth-day 


of a Saint; to such it is su‘ficient \o say, that | 


the Baptist was a Saint. Some celebrate the 
birth-day of a Hero: John was a Hero; he led 
a life of peril and hardship, which he suffered 
With firmness, and he perished by the sword, 
Some celebrate the birth-day of a great man.— 
John was a great man ‘** Verily I say unto 
you among those iLat are born of women, 
there has noi arisen a greater than Joba the 
Baptist.’ John was a man remarkably meek 
and modest. 
being mistaken for Him, the string of whose 
shoe he was unworthy to untie. He did his 
duty throughout, unconscious of 
character that belonged to him. He denied 
that he was Elias, he did not even suspect 
himself to be a Prophet; yet the Saviour of 


» men declared of him, that he was that Elias 


which was for to come, and that he was more 
than a Prophet : amd he adJed, ‘he that hath 
€ars to hear let him heer.”’ He preached but 
One doctrine—he might have been able to in- 
struct men in many o'her points, but he held 
himself out, and of cowse was responsible on- 
ly, for one. He preached the doctrine, or as 


he called it, the baptism, 


the high ' Jioa re, although but three monihs old, was 


extravagant de:ires, to the oue half of the 
kingdom, she asked for the bead of Join the 
Baptist. The Lead was severed, the body was 
buried by discipies, and the conscience of 


was baun.d bs one, whom he believed | 


to have arisen from the dead. 

Bur wh. do we celebrate this day as Masons? 
Because die was a \.acon. Ido not 
rely on the account tsat he was by trade a 
Masou, aid worked ix mortar aud sione, Ido 
rot On ‘he tradi of the lodge for like 
al other tradiions, it is uncertain; I do not 
pin my faith on the leathern girdle about his 
loins. Remember what bas been proved, that 
Masonry is nothing eise than the actual per- 
formance of works of charity. 

This word ¢harity has beex so subtly dealt 
with, that there is not left a single word in 
English, to express precisely what I mean; 
but I use it for want of a beiter. The Bapiist 
taught Masonry, in the very terms of the defi- 
nition. To an ignorant and benighied world, 
this harbinger of light taught a new docuine — 
the doctrine of Repentance. Repentence! we 
never heard of it! The anxiety of the mulu- 
tudes around him exclaimed, ‘‘ what shall we 
do then?’”? Mark well the answer, He that 
hath two coats, let him impart to him that hath 
none, aad he that hath meat, let him do like- 
wise.’’ If this be not Masonry, tell me, ye 
that are wiser, what it is. 

Worshipful Master, Brother Senior and 
Brother Junior Wardens and Brethren. 
The object of Masonry is neither speculation 

nor profe-sion: itis labour. The busiuess of 

Masons is to work. In the innocence and 

happiness of Paradise, wheze there was neither 

wreichediess vor tears—volitions and feelings 
may have coastiinted the enjoyment, and made 
up (Le @. ies whigh pertained to such a state. 

There was no such thing as Masonry then, for 

there was no work to be done: for where all 

was happiness, even pity was a useless virtue. 

But sin brought ** death into the world and all 

our woe.’? The seene was changed. Be- 


, fore—saan lived without foil, but when the fail 
, came, the curse followed, ‘*‘ In the sweat of 


_ duty; bat yet by labour. 


thy face shalt trou eat bread;’’ misery end 
each variety of suffering came of course; bat 
the power io relieve them was granted, and 
ihe exercise of that power was enjoined asa 
The joys of Para- 
dixe, for the want of saffering objects, were 
confined esotions;—Other joys are now 
substituted, which are graciously vouclisafed 
to us in the form of works. Provideace has 
seen fit to supply these objects of sufferiug, 
and it has made the work of relieving them, 
sweet. 

Brethren, the time is stort! Work while 
the day lasts—for the nigiit cometh. 

From the i Leterary G vette. 
LAFAYETTE MASONIC CELEBRATION, 


A description has been given, in the Jour- 
nals of this city, of the general features of ihe 
Masonic respect paid to Generai Lafayette by 
the fraternity of Cincinnati; but as there was 
something novel in a part of the ceremony, a 
more particular account, it is thought, will not 


at all events, to tne brethren at a cistance.— 
We allude to that portion of the receptioa 
comprised in the pioceediags of Lafayetie 
Lodge, of which, the General had been elect- 


ed aa honorary member. 


In expectation of the visit of this most dis- 
tinguished aud philanthropic individual, a uum- 
ber of Masons, not belougiig to either of the 


| Lodges of this p!ace, formed themselves into a 


He was alarmed at the daoger of , 


body, and received a dispenecion fiom the 
Graid Lodze of Chio, under the tide of “ La- 


fayette Lodge.”’ Immediately afier its orgaui- 


zation, applications for iuitiation aud member- 


His ministry was thronged by many, | 


ever, replete with that graceful eloquence, 


_ and with every other Masonic distinction that 
and bound it round his loms with a leathern — 


girdle: he came neither eating nor driuking, 


| bosom, on meeting in the master of this Lodge, 
| the son and representative of your ancient aid 


| guished as it has been, by philanthropy and 


| 


| youngest brother now present shall be adinitied | 
io the Lopce of the SuerReME | 


ship became uucommoaly numerous; so much | 
s0, that before the arrival of Lafa,ette, the | 


not surpassed by any other similar body in the 
country, for re+pectabiliiy, talents, or num- 
bers. Previously to his reaching Cincinnati, 
the General was elec.ed an honorary member 
for life. On the afiernoon of the day on which 
he arrived ia this ciiy, the Uree Lodges met at 


their Hall in Third-: treet, which was tastefully 


ornamented for the occasion. 
Harmony Lodge opened first;——after the usual 


| 


testimony of \iasonic regard. 


, of your having been amongst us. 
Nova Caesarea 


' proceedings, a Committee composed of Past- | 


i 


oF Masters, waited upon the General, at Colonel 
of repentance. This j Mack’s Hotel, and couducted him to the Hail, 


ike fraternity could bestow on a being, whose 
whole life presents one uabroken series of 
practical jllustrations of the beauty of the order. 
Brodier S. Miller, a member of Harmony 
lodge, and R. W. Deputy Grand Master of 
Ol.io,-made a feeling‘address, on behalf’ of the 
Lodge, which, with the one made by Brother 
Brooks in Miami Lodge, has already been 
published. Lafayette mad@a most animated 
reply. Miami Lodge, next in seniority, then 
opened, and the ** Nation’s Guest’? was here 
«gain warmly greeted, in a handsome address, 
by Brother M. Brooks, Pas:-Master of this 
Lodge. It is much to be regretied, that the- 


were so completely monopolized, that the op- 
portunity was entirely lost; they were, how- 


which has marked ali the extemporaneous ei- 
fusions of this valuable man; anda vein of 
frieudly and paternal sentiment pervaded the 
whole, that endeared h m to every brother. 

* Lafayette Lodge’ was now opened; when 
the brethren were called to orde~, and the name 
first reached the General’s ear, there was an evi- 
dent and well defined expression of gratification 
and surprise, plaving over his countenance; it 
was plain that he did not, until this moment, 
comprehend the nature of the compliment, in- 
tended io be offered to him. An Ode, written 
for the oceasion, by the Worshipful Master of 
this Lodge, Brother Morgan Neville, was re- 
cited by Brother John H. James, in a masterly 
manner, and with fine eect. The General 
made a few feeling aud pertinent remarks in 
reply to Brother James, in which he did not 
forbear notici:g the hand ome and cratorical 
manner of the specker. Brother Past-Master 
George Graham, who occupied the Fast, and 
filled the chair, in the abse..ce of the Vo: ship- 
ful Master, confined to his room by indi po-i- 
tion, then addressed Lafay evie, as fol- 
lows :— 

Brother Lafayette, 


‘© Tt is with extreme embarrassment, I rise 
to address you; it is a duty, I had not expect- 
ed to perform, and it is ouly this moment, that 
I have received a message, from our worship- 
ful master, Morgan Neville, siating his inatili- 
ty to quit his room, direcung me to proceed as 
his Representative, and to express to you the 
profound regret he feels on being prevented 
from having the honor of presiding at the 
present interesung ceremony; at the same time 
that I properiy appreciate the favor conferred 
on mein ereating me his substitute, I cannot 
forbear avowing my own disappointment, at 
his absence, convinced as I am of the nature of 
those emo ions which would occupy your 


and devoted friend. 
Brother—-Your career through life, distia- 


patrioiism, has never ceased to interest the 
virtuous portion of ihe world ; wheiher we 
view you asthe youthful and accomplished 
nobleman, in possession of wealth and rank, 
tearing himself from the arms of his lovely 
bride, and risking life, fortune, and fame, in 
support of American Independence; or as the 
knightly chieftain of the National Guard, cor- 
recting with intrepid judgment and delicacy 
the licentious:ess of revolutionary brutality; 
or as the heroic and inflexible martyr to con- 
sistency and virtue, eatering the gloomy walls 
of the Dungeon of Clmutz—equal glory, equal 
splendour, surround your character Since 
your arrival on our sores, in the evening of 
life, when the prejudices of Europe have sub- 
sided, and suffered your principles te shine 
forth: in unclouded purity, this interest has be- 
come doubly intense; but to none, beloved 
brother, is it so much so, as to the community 
of Masons, so thickly spread over the tace of 
the Union. 

You have been received by the voluntary 
acclamations, of a nation of Freemen, with 
which the demons of malice and envy have 
not been able to mingle ove soiliary murmur. 
This has been most grateful to our hearts; but 
during these brilliant exhibitions of public 
gratitude and personal devotion, there has been | 
a frequent recurrence of oue fect, which if pos- 
sibie, has been still more gratifying to us—you 
have lost no Opportunity of distiaguisiiug our 
Order, by public demonstration of sour con- 


sideration for ik. We have heard of your 
quitting ihe splesadid scenes of the festive hall, 
where 501 siood the ceuire of attraction, more 
to be envied than the victor uader the triumph- 
ala:ch. for the p.rpose of meetiag our breth- 
ren orthe Level of Equality, and of aiding 
their operations, in the great work of philan- 
theopy and benevolence. For this we thank 


you; you were performing a sacred duty, it is 
true; aud this, to Lafayette, carried iis own 
reward. But, Brouwer, other benefits have, 
and will, continue to result from your conduct 
on inis Oceasioa, which you are not aware of; 
the good eects will be felt by future genera- 
tions of the frateraity; our successors will hail 
the nam. of Latayeuie, and widows and or- 
phans will biess iis memory, long alier the 


Arcairecr of the Universe. For ourselves, 
we thank you; for the cause of Americana Ma- 
sonry, we thank you. Your arrival 
United States has furnished @ rich fied for ihe 
poliical historian; it has done more; it forms 
an era in the Masonic annals of tis country, 


Under the hope that you would visit this | 


city, this Lode was established, as a slight 
We hope here- 
by to assist in perpetuating the circumstance, 
We have 
presumed to elect you an henorary member, 
for life, we beg you not to reject ou good 
wishes, but suffer me to preseat vou with a 
Diploma, and to clothe you with this Lamb- 
skin, which we pray you to accept a+ an hum- 


} 
In the | 
| 


love.”’ 


The Master then presented the Gen- 
eral with a Diploma of membership, 
and clothed him with an elegant apron, 
with his own likeness impressed on it, 
being the uniform of the Lodge. He 
then recorded his*name in the book of 
original signatures. "He seemed much 
og during the ceyemony, and the 
tear of deep feeling, .was more than. 
once seen trembling in hi®eye. Du- 
ting the whole ‘of the address, he kept 
Brother Graham's hand clasped in his. 
After he had entered his nume, he re- 


‘plied as follows : 


Worshipful Master and Brethren of La- 
fayette Lodge. 

‘* IT want language to express my feelings‘on 
the occasion, of being received into the body 
of this Lodge; the compliment offered to me, 
in its formation, is a novel one, and is as deli- 
cately tendered, as it is gratefully accepted. — 
Since my return to this happy country, many 
things have struck me with wonder and amaze- 
ment; the scene now passing, is not among 
the least surprising; it is one, the memory of 
which I wil: cherish, with the most pleasing 
sensations, to the last hour of my life. To find 
a splendid and populous city, in a place, 
which, when I last quitted your shores, was 
exclusively the haunts of the savage and wild 
beasts, presents a fact not less astonishing than 
it is pleasing to me, as one of the asserters of 
your Independence; these emotions are much 
enhanced, by meeting, in such a place, so ma- 
ny respectable members of that order, whose 
leacing star is p! Jaaihropy, and whose princi- 
ples inculcate an unceasing devotion to the 
cause of virtue and morality. 

I sympathise with you, Worshipfu'; in your 
regret for the indi:position of ilie Master of 
this Lodge, BrotLer Morgan Neville. I have 
already visited Lim, and forbidden his coming 
ont On this oceasion. If feel gratified (and 
believe me, I do most highly) at finding a 
Lodge instituted as a mark of respect for me, 
be assured that this gratification is much in- 
creased, at finding at its head the soa of my 
ancient Aid, my dear General Neville, and 
grandson of my friend, the gallant Morgan. 

Accept for yourself and Brethren, my sin- 
cere thanks, for the pleasing conipliments you 
have paid me. If I have in any way benefited 
the cause of Masonry, the reflection will add 
to my enjoyment, when far away from you, 
and your charming city. Persevere in the 
glorious cause of benevolence, and believe me, 
when I assure you, that although an ocean will 
separate me from this beloved country, the 
recollection of the events of this day, will as- 
sist much in cheering an old man in the eyve- 
ning of his days.”’ 

The General sat down, much affect- 
ed, and every Brother present, sympa- 
thized in his feetiogs. A procession 
was soon after formed, by the three 
Lodges, with whom were mingied ma- 
ny distinguished visitors, among whom 
were the Governor of Keutucky and 
some of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and many others. Brother La- 
favette, with the nsual ceremonies, 
was then accompanied to the door of 
Col. Mack*s Hotel, where the Lodges 
took an affectionate and respectial leave 
of him. 


AN EXTRACT. 

The object of Masonry, lixe that of religion, 
is to divest our minds and consciences of civil 
religious prejudices; to lead to a restoration of 
our natures to the possexsion and enjoyment 
of virtue and piety; to raise our thoughts be 
yond the state of warfare, to those unbounded 


scenes, where we sha!l wear the robes of im- 
mortality, and where order, perfection, and 
happiness will be forever established under 
the government of the Grand Master of the 
Universe. Therefore, ** Be not weary in 

well doing, for ia due time ye shall reap, if! 
ye faint not.’’—** Him that overcometh, will 


I make a pillar in the temple of my God to go | 


no more out.”’ 


NOTICE. 
Mount Hope Lode will be regularly con- 
stituied its oUicers installed, at Fall River} 
itnied anc oulcers installed, 
village, on Thursday, the first dav of Sepiem- | 
ber next. An Address will be delivered on 
the occasion. 
Brechren of the neighbouring Lodses are 
respectfully inviced to ave.d. 
JAMES FORD, See’y. 
Troy, August 9, 5325. 


Miguisy | 


FULL MOON THIS MONTH,SUNDAY, <8. 


BOSTON LODGES. 
St. J ho's Ist Puescay very saouth. 
S'. Andrew's 2u Dhurwlay, 
ist i harsday, 
Massichusetts last Friday 
Mount Lebanon, last Monday, 4 
Geand (Chapter, 2; Tuesday December, June & Sept. 
vt. Androw’s Chapter, Ist Wed cvery month. 
St. Paut’s Ch pter Jd Tuc sduy. 
G. Wed in Dec. March. June and September. 
Foacampinent Jd Wednesday every month, 
Council Rogal Masters,'asr Tuesduy. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Dorchester—Uvon, ‘Lues.ay preeeapig moon. 
Charlest rwn—Kug solomon, 2d Tuesday. 
C unbridge.—Ameable, 3d Monday. 
Melden—M unt Hermon, Weduesdey pree full moon, 
Brighton—Bothesda, Tuesday. 


| 


Carmcl monday preceding. 


Sa/en— Tuesday pres t. m—Warren R. A. Chapter 
thursday on OF preceding full moon. 

Beverly. Laverty Monday preeeding full noon. 

ty 24 Weduesiay. 

Duxbury—C Stope Monmiay after full ou. 

Fa mt utiimMarme ist Wednesday, 

NantuckeimUmon Ist Momday ; Urbanity id Monday. 
Union Counc 3. M, 4th mon. im Dee. Mar. June.Sept 

Weduesday pre. f. m. 

Danvers—Jvrdan Wednes ay pre, full neon, 

Thurday pre.f. m. 

Dethan—Conste dation do, dv. do, 

Stoughton—K sing Star Thurs. pre.f. m—Mt. Zion A 
Chapter monday pree. full, 

Monday pre. full, 

atier full 

Hingham Ovd Colo..y Friduy pre. full moon. 

decdham Merid an preced moon, 

Keuaeng Samertan Tucsuy pre uli moor, 

South Moth Thursday 

Frimingham. Middiesex uesday do, do- 

Medfield, Cassa Luesday pre. iull moon. 

Randolph Nortuth Vuien Wediesdsy pre. full 


Chetmsfurd. VPentuehet Friday do. doe 
Ashby. Social Lhurscay G0. 
Andover. St.Matthew’s Wednesday do. do. do- 
Serviniack ‘thursday do du, do 


Lexington, Hiraw Thursday do. do. do. 
Charlton. Fayette lat Wed. in Jan. Ap. Aug. and Ort 
Midciebury. docial Harmony Tucsday pre. Rint moon. 


Hardwick. Mount Zion Wednesiay do, do. do 
NewSakem. Goiden Rule Mouday do, do. 
amherst, Pacitic Wednesd~y do. do, do- 
Belchertown, Montlay do, do, do. 
Pittsfield. Mystic do, do. 
Northampton. Jerusciem do. do. do. 
Greenwich, King Hirayn’s R.A.C. Tues. do. do, do. 
Worcester, Morning Star Tuesday do, do, do. 
Letcester, —— Weduesday io. do, do. 


Croton. S.,Paul’s Monday do. do. do, 
St John’s R.A.C. Vues. p.f.m.in Dec.Feb, Ap June Mt. 
Newburyport. Si, Peter’s Munday p-f m.; St. Mark? 
Pucsday p. f. m- ; St. Jon's Thursday suc, full ms 


Uxhricge. Solomon's Temple pie. fuil moon. 
Wooburn. treedom ‘Vhursday un or do do do 
Waltham. Mowtstor Monday do do do 
Quincy. Kural Monday do dv do 
Gloucester- ist Tuesday, 

Unity Tuesday do do do 
Leominster. Aurora “ionday do do do 
WVestGr nville, Mt Pleascut Wed. do do do 
Crovkfield Mevid au Vue sdey do do do 
Great barrtagton. wmecinnaius Wed. vo do do 
fest Suckériege. Wisdom ‘Tuesday do de do 
arris do du do 
Vew Murllorough. Sun Tuesday do do do 
Cummington Crion Thursday do do do 


Safton. Olwe Braneh 3d mondey. 

Greenfeld A.C, Ist Wednesday. 
Northourough, Fredoma do do do 
Suring field, tampden Wed, pre. 

Southwick. Fr Socey, Monday pre.fall moony 


-aunten. Kug Daval, Wed pet. 

Brimpelcm ies, pre. f every oth. 
Krovi fide do do do do do 
Western—Caimcl, Wed pref. 


MAINE. 
Ancient Lancuarkist Wed. ; Portland a» 
Srunsuick. Uniti d 3! Tuesday. 
Solar 
Vorth Yarmouth Casco luesdey preeeding full moon, 
do 


Viseasset. do do 
diva Aina, W eduesday do do do 
Onion. Union Tiursday do. cdo do 
WValiohorough St. Gorges Tues. do do do 
Camoen, Amity Tuesday do do do 
China Centcai Wednesday do do .do 
Saco. Saco Wednesday do do de. 
aeanebuik. \Mouday do do do 
Rr dgcton, Oriental Monday do do do 
New Glouces‘er Cumberland Mon. do do 
Paris. Oxford Thursday do do do 
Milburn. Somerset Monday do do do 


3angor. Virtue luesday do do do 
Thomaston, Ovient.Monday p. m. 
Me R. AC, Dhers. pre. 
Kemnebee Lodge, Wed. pre. te 
Calats, Si. Crom, Monday p. fim 


NE W-HAMPSHIRE. 
Portsmouth, s 1st Wednesday every month. 
Pythagoras Tucsday do do 
Lebanon yranxlim Monday preceding full meon. 
Amherst, Benevolent Monday on or do do 
Concord. Blaze Scar lucsday du do do 


Churlestoavn. 


Fatthiul Wednesday pre- do = do 
New Lonean, 


King Solomon’s Wed. pre. dv do 
Claremont. Hiva Ist Wednesday. 

Mt.Vernon Mon ucordo do do 
Ptymouth. Olive Branch Vuesday do do do 
Sanvornion Centre Monday ot or do du do 


Rohesier. Humane Mond:y do do Jo 
Mt. Moriah Tuesiay do co do do 
Piainfield. Weduesday do do do 


New lpswieh. Bethel Tuesday do uo do do 
ever, Syvafford Wednesday co co do do 


Oradford. St. Peter‘s Tuesixy do do do do 
Alstead, St. Paul's Tuesday pre. do do 
Heumpion Rockingham Tuesday of the week the w, fi 
Pah Mercian Sun do do do 


Hanover. Encaumpment,last Wednesday in Feb- 
Ap June Aug. Oct. oar Dee... St. Andrew*s Chapter 
4th Wednesday inJan Mar May. July. Sept.and Nos, 
Council of R. Masters, on the sane days as the Chap. 


VERMONT. 
Bennington, Mt. Anthony, Tuesday pre full moon. 
Kutland. Green Sountam Encampount, 3d Wed. wm 
Dew. Feb. Ap June, Auc. and etob: r. 
Lradord. Mi to banon R, A.C. 2d Tuescay in Dee: 
Feb. Apel, June, Aug. aud Oet. 
Middlebury, wt Calvary 24 Tues in may, and 
every other tionta. 
Vogenues, RK AC 8! Mon iu January and 
every mowih 
te Dorchester Lodge Tues 


RHODE ISLAND 


Gloucester Wedin cay preeeding f. 
«ver vag otar. Monday preeedme 

C vents Haron, Wednesday preceding 

Provence, Si. Jonns, Wed. po im. mount Vernon , 

p.t iibe 

Newpfiurt. ©. Jonas, Monday p. f. m. 

Larren W Thursday do. 

Bristol. Wedneslay do, 

Powiucket Coon, do do, 

Pawturet, Harmony, Toescay de, 

Mord. doy pre full moon. 

pree f 


CONNECTICUT. 
Hadlam 9 Phurs. pin 
Colchester. Woos's Wied. Crap Mon. following 


asl» 


Coventrya Manet ost 


Somerset Fe day pre. ranklin R- 
fast Monday tis May, Auy aut Sov. 
Preston, Jane's “Vhuesday preeeding full moon. 
Widow's Sow Wed, do do ao 
Vew Leneon. Thurs ay ao uo do 
Middletown. lastand 3a Wed. 
Li Afad St Vauls Thorsey pre do do 
> vhen, Olive Branch pre. de 
Senelo, Pucsday do. du do 
Montgomery Tucsday do do do 
Western Star Deo do do do 
Morw av Chapter Thursday pre. do do 
North Lest Caapter No. 46 Ist Monty. 
Shonpsteat Norther Star Thursday do do 
Kone Solomons du do do 
St mar .’s, Wednesday p fm, 


“eon, Boemony, Wed. pre full 
S. Teld Apollo, Tues p m 


| Lest Hartforc, Ovent, Thurs pf m 
M dau Chapter, Tues, pre fail 
Sheron, Heovlton, “ ed. pre ful) 


Winsted, >t. Node we ore Tull moon 


Pomfret, “sorry R. ALC. Toes, pre tull moon in march, 
June September. December 


NEW-YORK. 
Glows Falls. Thuralay preecding fall noo. 
KR A C. tast Wel. Fb. \p. June, Aug, Oct Ne, & De 
Aurora. Mond pre, f. moon, Aurora R.A. C. 
Wed. precedmg tell, 
Warertmr. Federal Wed esday previous f m. 
Albany. Temple R, A.C 2d Tix slay. Master’s lodge 
Ltand Mouday. Temple Lodge tst Tues.— 
mount Vernon, and 2¢ Wednesday, 
Auburn-K A C.. Thursday preceding f. 
Lodge, Mond do 
Clarksville, 


Kiow's Son. Thurs. p. m. 

VIRGINIA. 

Fairfax, Fairfax Chapter, No 13, 3d Monday m January 
March, June gnd October. Fairfax Lodge, No. 43, fast 
Friday in evegy sonth, 


tee fanoon, 
do. 
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On the Manufacture of Chip Hats.—-Chip 
Hats are manufactured on the same principles 
as those of straw, the chips being generally 
plaited inthe same manner, although some- 
times they are interwoven in the manner of 
basket work, particularly the common kind 
used by the country people. The only peculi- 
arities ate the methods adopted to obtain the 
chips, and the manner of-whitening them. 

As %o the first, the wood usually chosen for 
this manufacture is that of the lime tree, pop- 
lar tree, willow tree, and some others, which 
have a white wood without knots. The 
wood is taken green, and divided into very 
fine chips by means of a plane with two irons. 
The first plane iron is furnished with several 
cuifing teeth, and the second has as us- 
ual a plain cuisel edge; of course the shav- 
ings are divided lep-thways, into as many slips 
and one more, as there are teeth in the first 
plane iron. The plane is pushed forward be- 
tween guides placed for thet purj ose, in order 
that the teeth may always repas: in the same 
place. Severai machines Mave been invented 
for the cutting of these chips; but this double 
jron plane is the simplest, and perfectly an- 
ewers the purpose for which it is intended. 

The chips are whitened, or the hats, after 
they are made, by soaking them in cold soap 


water, with a little stone blue among it; after 
which they are expdsed for some days on the 
grass, taking care to sprinkle them with clear 


water as often as they grow dry. 


These chips, or the hats made from them 
may be died in the same manner as stfaw plait 


or straw hats. 


In France they have introduced a kind of 
stuff, the woof of which is formed of willow 
chips, and the warp partly of willow chips, 


hanie’s Kutelligenerr. | 


“PRIZE ESSAY. 


“The Committee appointed to award the 
prize of fifty dollars for the best Essay for the 
New-York Mirror and Ladies’ Literary Gaz- 
ette, met on Wednesday*evening to examine 
the pieces presented. There were sixty-three 
Essays, twenty of which had the Boston post- 
mark; and we understand many of them possess 
great merit. The award was made in favour 
of an Essay on Human Nature, by Matilda 
Murray, of this city.”’ 

[The above is from Noah’s N. Y. National 
Advocate. The following is one of the num- 
ber sent from Boston, and has been handed us 
for publication inthe Mirror. We cheerfully 
comply with the request of the writer, and re- 
commend it to our readers as worthy an atten- 
tive perusal. The author observes, ‘ there 
may have been some amendments in the copy 
transmitted to New-York, which have escaped 
here.”? We shal! probably in our next be able 


to present the successful Essay. } 


PROGRESS 
LITERATURE AND 


Their influence on Soviets. 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC 


The great master poet of antiquity, whoxe . Romans. 
genius for the sublime and beautiful, and whose 
faithful description of ancient manners are fa- 
miliar to the classic reader, gave an impulse to | to 
the rising literature of Greece, than which noth- 
ing could have contributed more to facilitate 


her progress to that goal at which she shone | 
with such distinguished lustre. In pursuing | 
the progress of the Muses our attention Is arr 
rested by the unlimited fancy and sublime im- 
agery of Pindar, the easy graceful style of An- 


acreon, the exquisite taste of Sappho, the ad- 
mirable morality of Euripides, the celicate wit 


and purity of Menander: Although we look 
in vain for an equal to Homer, they all had 
their influence ix forming the manners and im- 
proving the literature of their country. The 
writings of these men had an influence in pro- 
ducing the diversivies of taste among their coun- 


trymen, wiich lediothe more profound studies 
| diviniiy with an intvitive perspicuity, and 


of geometry and astronomy, ethics and dialec- 
tics. Thales acquired so great a knowledge of 
these <ciences that he was enabled to teach with 


considerable success, the rational doctrine of 


To patronize the efforts of genius, 
effects on society, is a posi ion which all wil 


influence, or extravagant enthusiasm. 
since men first congregated, and began to cu" 
tivate an interchange of sentiment and feeli ,” 
there have existed a few, who, prompted by 
ambitious views, interested motives, or antici 
pated aggrandizement, have assumed the pre- 


rogative of dictating to the rest of mankind, 


literature and science: arresting the progress 
of mind with the appalling idea that God had 
revealed what was necessary for man to know, 
and that to proceed further was not only futile 
but impious. 
the Christian era, the fanatic Caliph Omar de- 


to foster , 


| cal superstition of his countrymer, 
admit whose minds are free from dogmatical | 


Ever | 


| equalled splendor-over beaighted man, subdued 


how far they should advance in the study of | 


Some centuries subsequent to. 


the existence of an over-ruling Providence :— | 


| Followed by Socrates, 
the germe of intellect, as productive ™f the best | 


~ the master of Xeno- 
phon and Plato,—who exploded the po! ytheisti- 
the eful- 
gent beams of revelation burst forih with un- 


the stubborn propeusities of his heart and bid 


, him acknowledge his depeudance ou a mysie- 


rious omnific Beiag. The philosophy of Pla- 
to,—who founded the Academic sect,—pro- 
duced a more extensive infiuence over the 
‘minds of men, than that of any other of the 
ancient philosophers: his ideas of the Divinity 
are the most sublime and rational. 


The prin- 
ciples of the ‘* sceptical sect,’’ of Pyrrho, and 
the doctrine#of the Stoics, thongh better suit- 
ed to the idolatrous state of the times, when 
contrasted with the rational systems of Socra- 


_ in all the provinces which they conquered, and 
‘disseminated their acquirements in proportion 


INTELLIGENCER. 


They founded schools and colleges 


their conquests. 
In considering the rise and progress of learn- 


ing, we cannot pass over without, at least» 
naming the great and virtuous ALFRED, whose 
exertions in the cause of English literature have 
perpetuated his name and insured to his memo- 
ry the regard of the wise apd ingenuous of pos- 
Neither should we forget Henry of 
Iuntington, nor Geoffrey of Monmouth; names 
intimately connected with the earliest annals of 
English poetry and romance. 

In the middle of the’ 13th century, appeared 


terity. 


that most celebrated genius, RoGer Bacon; 
the splendor of whose mind was like a bright 
star in a dark hemisphere : he emancipated him- 
self from the trammels of the reigning philoso- 
phy, explored the subvileties of the scholastic 


had so little respect for the existing absurdities, 
though rendered yenerable by time, that he de- 
clared the whole works of Aristotle fit only to 
be burned.”” 
power of invention, were fully competent to 


to which he turned his attention. 
important di-coveries «in astronomy, optics: 
chemisiry, medicine and mechanics; and is said 
to be the first who constructed telescopic glas- 
ses. Flis Opus Majus, still extant,--was 
prepared at the request of Clement IV., a pat- 
ron and friend of the learned. 


It may be worthy of remark that, a little be- 


for the encouragement of poetical composi'ions, 
for which prizes were awarded. Considerable 
solemnity was obeerved on these occasions, and 
the most illustrious Ladies attended to decide 
between the rival bards. 

The diffusion of learning at length bern to 


His discrimineting judgment, and | 


investigate the various branches of knowledge | 
He made | 


fore the time of Bacon, societies were formed | 


Optics, before he completed the twenty fourth 
year of his age. The best illustration of the 
astonishing excitement produced by the pubjj- 
cation of these, is contained in the mementg 
of the learned Marguis de l’Hospital : Does 
Mr. Newton eat, drink, or sleep like other men? 
I represent him to myself as 4 celestial genius 
entirely disengaged from matter.’’ Kei) ob. 
serves that, “‘if all philosophy and matHemat- 
ics were considered as consisting of ten parts, 
nine of thein are entirely This discovery and 
invention.”’ Cotemporary with him was 
Locke, who rendered as much service in the 
science of logic and metaphysics, as Newton” 
had done in mathematics and philosophy. 

The progress of literature was commensy. 
rate with that of science. Tri«sino composed 
several epic poems in the Italian language, and 
was the first of his countrymen who wroteg 
regular modern tragedy. but the principal 
poetical compositions of the age, were the Op. 
Jando Furioso of Ariosto, and the Gierusg. 
lemme JaAherata of Tasso. Subsequeatly, 
epic poetry received but little attention unt] 
the days of Minron. Lyric poetry, on the 
contrary, was cultivated with considerable suc. 
cess. The English lyric poetry of the six. 
teenth century, is familiar to the American 
reader ; and the writings of Shak«pear, Surry, 
Harrington and Sydaey, form an important 
group in every scholar’s library. Dryden thas 
brought this style of writing to great perfeetion.. 
His ‘* Ode on St. Cecilia’s day,’’ ranks supe- 
rior to any thing of the “ind ancient or modern. 
The dramatic wriiings of the French, at this 
period, were moral, pure, and many of them 
models of a correct and polished taste. The 
most eminent historians of Europe, are Dr 
Thau, Davila, Machiavel, Clarendon, Hume, 
Smollett, Russell, Rollin, and Robertson. : 

To follow the astonishingly rapid progress 
of every branch of learning and refinement of 


be more extensive. 

partly of whalebone, two of the former and 
* then ove of the latter, alternately throughout | 
the piece. Hats are made of this stuff, which 


may be dyed of any color, but gray is the most 


In Italy, the wiitings of | manners through the eighteenth century, would 


tes and Plato, vanished as the virgin dew be- “3 : ; 
: é Dante, Petrarch and Boccacio, tended greatly | far exceed the limits asstyned to this essay.— 


fore the morning’s sun. 
The advancement Greece had made in liter- 


voted to the flames ‘‘ the intellectual treasures 
the science and arts which were accumulated 


to fix the standard of the language o° ‘heir | N otwithstanding the series of wars and revyolu- 
from antiquity, by the taste, the learning and 


usual. 


munificence of many kings ; observing that, 
‘«the books, if they agreed wiih the Koran, 


ature and science, and the refinement which 
she had attained, began to attract universal at- 


country, and contributed ¢-*citisi'y to the 
vancement of European |: -rature. 


ions which have, heretofore, agitated Europe, 


The Eng- | science has been steadily progressive; and if 


lish Chaucer, who flourisi -d about |» 
period, evinced an extensive krowled, 

sciences, and exhibited al] the *. tents 

cacio in the excellencics of pous,. Even 
Spain,—the of nations,—par- 
tially emerged from igne:.nce and barbarism, 
and produced manv valuable works. The dis- 
covery of some of the writings of Quintilian 
and ' icero, by Poggio, prompted a fur. her re- 


came | literature has made no advances, it has lost 
f the | nothing. 


tention. 
On producing flat surfaces of metal:—Con- 


siderable difficulty ocecurs in obtaining per- 
fectly flat surfaces of metal; such, for instance, 
as a flat plate for the purpose of supporting 
the receivers intended to be exhausted of air, 
by means of an air-pump. : 
The best method at present known, is to 
turn them by means of the slide rest, in the 
lathef'to a straight edge. These plates are then 
. to be finished by grinding several of them, not 
7 Jess than three, one upon another, by turns, 


were svperfizous and need not be preserved ; if 4 
they differed from it, impious end ought to be 
destroyed!’ Thus, though sorrow and repen- 
tance followed the barbarous deed, the precious 
fruits of ancient genius and learning, were irre- 
coverably lost. Fortunately for the cause of 
literature, there existed, even at this period, 
sufficient energy to revive the spirit, which the 


France, however, 
‘Bt post Prniea hella quietus quaeri ecepit, 

Quid Sophocles, Thespis,et Aeschylus wile ferront * 
By a free communication with Greece, the rude 
and illiterate Romans acquired the principles 
of that knowledge which ultimately placed 
them at the head of the nations. Through this 
channel! they became acquainted with the first 


principles of the legitimate drama. Previous- 


by too great 
Boe- | Severity in political and religious matters, com- 
pelled her meu of genius to seek another coun- 
try for ibe promulgation of their writings. The 
celebrated Bayle flied his coustry rather than 
have his writings pass the ordeal cf a censor- 
ship; had he published them without, it would 
have been at the risk of bis head England 


with emery and water, in the same manner as 


opticians use in grinding their len-es. 


influence of bigotry and tyranny combined to 
destroy. But notwithstanding the arm of su- 


ly they had only a kind of satyrical dialogue, 
or versus fescennini, recited by the vulgar to 


search and led to the recovery of several an- 


cient manuscripts. But the low si«.e of learn- 


was more politic; the consequence is, sie stands 
pre-eminent in the literagy world. The pro- 


perstition was weakened, it still retained pow- 
er enougheto hold in subjection the objects of 
its original intent. In Egypt and Spain, we 


_ Unless several of t.ese flat plates be pre- 

pared at once, it is difiicenlt to avoid making 

them convex or concave; the least tendency 
: to which fault must be counteracted on the 


excite merriment. Little or no attention wag 
given to the art until about the time of Ennius, 
when it received the encouragement of the lit- 


ing among the vulgar, and the small encourage- ductions of Addison, Steel, Clark and Swift, 
ment afforded, restrained for a time. the active 


efforts of genius. 


exercised great influence on the manners of the 
age, and had more weight in rescuing their 


A suecession of liberal and 


very first appearance. 


In case of any of these plates becoming con- 
vex, it must be turned again in the lathe, in 


order to restore its flatness. 


speak ; a picture interspersed with dark and 
gloomy shades. From these countries we may 


may view a picture of tne times of which we | 


erati, and continued to progress while the lit- 
erature of the empire flourished. Cicero has, 
perhaps very justly, rankéd Cecilius among the 


enlightened Popes, however, gave a spring to 
polite literature and a diffusion of its influence 
over the rest of Europe. But that which most 


countrymen from the contagion of evil exam. 
ple, than those of all their contemporaries. — 
They successfully resisted the encroachments 


jearn the inevitable consequences of restraining 
the natural progress of the human mind =I gno- 
rance and tyranny have, heretofore, drenched 
the fairest portion of the earth in blood, and 
involved the descendants of the most enlight- 
ened people in slavery and superstition. But 
the spell is broken; its power limited: the scales 
are falling from the eyes of the deluded—the 
light of science is beginning to shoot forth from 
the surcharged clouds of ignorance, purifying 
the atmosphere, and imparting to the benighted 
mind serenity and vigor. The mind is recov- 
ering from its lethargy, new facts are added to 
the stock which is perpetually accumulating, 
and the river of knowledge runs deeper and 
stronger by the accession of every tributary 


best of the Roman comic writers; and the tra- 
gedies of Actius and Pacuvius were esteemed 
pre-eminent. It+ias been remarked that the 
age of Cicero was the golden age of Roman 
literature, and emphatically styled the Augus- 
tan age. The correctness of this remark may 
not be generally admitted, for many of the 
writers who lived in that age, are admired more 
for their antiquity than elegance of diction, — 
potius db anfiquitatem quam elegantiam, 
summa in illis est sententiarum gravitas, sed 
in qua sepe verborum cultum desideres.’’— 
It is, however, pretty certain that the litera- 
ture of the Romans had, at this time, arrived 
to its acme. Philosophy rose to a high state 
of cultivation ; and Salust, one of the finest 


of the deistical principles of Voltaire, Shafies- 
bury and Walston, which. had corrupted the 
morals of society in other parts of Europe, 
| Those chaste and correct performances ‘the 
Spectator,’’ ‘‘ the Guardian’? and ‘the Tat- 
ler,’’ most ably supported the cause of morali- 


ty, and gave a character to every department 
of literature. 


On the other hand, wien any two of them 
may chance to become slightly concave, their 
flatness must be restored by grinding them to- 
gether. 


effectually contributed to the advaneément and 
universal dissemination of literature aud science, 
and afforded a certain pledge of the progress 
and perpetuation of every menta: acouisiiion, 
was the discovery by Faustus, of ‘* the heaven 
taught art’? of PRinTinG. Modern Europe 
is indebted to this discovery, more than to any 
other, for the highest improvement ever yet 
made in arts, sciences, learning and refinement. 
At this period a new era commenced in the 
annals of the civilized world. Classic learning, 
criticism and poetry, made rapid advances; yet 
the dogmas of Aristotle kept possessio» of the 
schools of philosophy, and were so thoru 
engrafted into the doctrines of 


Mr Robert Ford’s Chemical Liquid, or 
solution of Annotto. An aikaline solution of 
annotto has long been used under the name of 
the nankeen dye; and a Mr. Ford has takea 
outa patent for a similar article under the a- 
bove name. : 

His chemical liquid is described as being 
made of 56lbs. of annotto, reduced down by 
warm water, then passed through a fine seive, 
and set to stand fora week, or longer. A 
sufficient quaatity of a solution of pearlash in 
water is then added, to produce the intended 

. shade of color, or other suitable articles may 
be used for this purpose. He then adds to the 


These improvements were, by no means, 
limited to the bounds of England; their influ- 
ence extended through all Europe The Ger- 
mans, an industrious and plodding peopie, 
turned their attention to the abstruse scieaces, 

and have produced some valuable works on 
_experimental philosophy, natural 


histor 
ogy, thal 


it required the most strenuous efforis of cenius chemistry and metaphysics; which exhibit in- 
above six pints, more or less, of what he calls | stream. writers who flourished in that age, was the first | to eradicate them. A geni.s adequate “e —— research, and the most profound erudi- 
aqua lixivia caustic, by which he probably We shall perceive by a retrospect of the who applied it to the study of events. The tion. 


means soap ley, and 192 oz. of spirits of wine. 
These being all mixed together, the mixture is 
to be kept in a close vessel. 

He claims his patent right to be the produc- 
tion of any liquid or solution of anotto, pre- 
pared either by the above or any other means 
whatever; and hence he does not seem to be 
aware of the composition of the nankeen dye, 
‘which has been so long sold in the shops. 


Mr. Benjamin Cook’s patent mixture for 
~ preventing fire.—This ;patent is merely for 
the impregnating of the different combustible 
_gubstances, as timber, curtains, and the like, 
with a dilute solution of potash or pearlash in 
plain water; generally.in the proportion of 25 
gallons of water to each ewt. of alkali, for tim- 
ber, but for cotton, paper, silk, linen, and 
similar articles, he adds alkali to the water un- 
til the articles being dipped into the solution 
will not blaze, but merely char. Wet 
In rendering new timber iucombustible, he 
would extract the sap from the new fallen 
tree, before it is barked, by means of an en- 
gine, and then saturate the timber with the al- 
kaline solation, after which the tree may be 
barked, and sawed up. 
For timber already cut up, and used in build- 
j ing, he washes it over four or six times with 


Russia, under Peter—the most. enter- 
prising monarch of his age, experienced a 
greater change in her literature and arts than 
any other section of the world, and though she 
is still far behind her sister nations, the exer- 
tion of that sovereign gave an impetus which 
has rendered knowledge slowly, but gradually, 
progressive. Sweden contributed her Share in 
the production of many great and learned men; 
and Denmark was not backward in patronizing 
the arts and sciences;—she tivated mathe- 
matics, astronomy, zoology and botany with 
considerable success. Neither did Italy re- 
main inactive, though she had many difficulties 
toencounter:—In music, poetry drawing, paint- 
ing and sculpture, she was not behind the most 
polished European nations. In fine, there is 
no part of the civilized world that has not par- 
ticipated in this gene¥al diffusion of knowl- 
edge, and none that is not’ in a great measure 


indebted to it for its civilizations, its morals 
and manners, 


undertaking, was found in S. Francis 
con, Baron of Virulam and Viscount S* Al- 
bans, the greatest philosopher of his age ; 
whose brilliant talents and pe.etrating intel- 
lect enabled him to explore the ‘eep abyss of 
heathenish superstition, and discover a sure 
mode of progressing in science by experiment 
and observation of nature. 


early ages, that the deficiency of knowledge 
and refinement which then existed, was sup- 
plied by ingenuity ; the offspring of necessity. 
The aborigines of some parts of America, com- 
municated their ideas by quipos, or knotted 
cords. Other nations, in proportion to thei, 
knowledge of the fine arts, made use of paint- 
ings, or hieroglyphics, as the fancy of a rude 
uncultivated mind might suggest. The latter 
species of writing was systematized among the 
Egyptians and carried to great perfection. — 
Greece, though she made but litte progress in 
what are termed the useful arts, excelled very 
considerably in the cultivation of literature and 
the fine arts. ‘* The models of those which 
yet remain, are the models of imitation and the 
confessed standard of excellence.’’ The arts, 
during the administration of Pericles, shone 
with unprecedented lustre and reached the sum- 
mit of perfection. The science of Architec 

ture received, at this time, its greatest impetus, 


—— First, anadorned, 
And nobly plain, the manly Doric rose ; 
The [ome then, with decent maton grace, 


greatest obstacle to the progress of literature, 
at Rome, was their jéalousy of foreigners ; this 
was carried to such a height at one time, that 
the principal men were compelled to send their 
eons to Athens, and other cities, for an educa- 
tion. The prevailing love of luxury, at length, 
corrupted the morals of the people, hastened 
the decline of the sciences, and with it the over- 
throw ofthe empire. This event, and the final 
subjugation of Italy by the Lombards, checked 
for many centuries, the progress of learning. 
The Crusades, which engaged the attention 
of all that part of Europe which made any pre- 
tensions to civilization, ultimately preduced a 
wouderful change ia its government, laws, lit- 
erature and manners. Unassociated by com- 
» erce and unassisted by laws, civil dissentions 
a ¢ intes ine broils corrupted the different na- 
tions and retarded the natural growth of civili- 
zation and refinement., But inspired by the 
same chivalrous motives and influenced by the 
same enthusiastic spirit, not only the martial 
nobles and monarchs of the age, but men in the 


He held it asa 
maxim, ‘‘ that in the pursuit of truth, mankind 
must divest themselves of all the idols, or false 
notions, that possess the mind’’ He consid- 
ered philosophy as a ‘* yast pyramid that ought 
to have the history of nature for its basis, an 
account of the powers and principles that ope-- 
rate in nature, for its second stage. But as 
for the summit, Opus quod operatur Deus, a 
principio usque finem ;’’ he doubts its ever 
being acquired by man. The doctrines of Gas- 
sendi and Bes Cartes, though designed to ex- 
pose and refute the dogmas of the schools, were 
themselves too abstruse to have that effect in | 
enlightening the minds of the eommon people, 
and improving the morals of society, to which 


Even the most distant and rude 
nations of the earth have felt its influence and 


the alkaline solution, and lets it dry between 
each washing. 


For linen and similar articles, he washes 
them, then wrings them, dips them in the solu- 


tron, again wrings them out as dry as possible, 
after which they may be ironed or mangled. 

“ This slight precaution would prevent the ac. 
cidents which frequently occur from the com- 
buetible character of the dresses usually worn 
in the United states. - Mech. Mag. 


Power of Vegetable Life —A branch of 


the cotyledon coccinea was presented by Prof. 
Gazzari to the Academai dei Georfiles, in Jan. 
1824. Although it had been separated from 
the mother branch more than sixteen months, 
during which time it had been wrapped up ina 
paper anc set aside by accident in a dark dry 
place, yet it wasin full vegutation, affording a 
strong illustration of the vital powers of some 
plants. 


H r airy pillar heaved ; luxuriant last 
The rch Corinthian spread her wanton wreath ” 


Greece likewise excelled in the science of gov- 
ernment and political economy. The institu- 
tion of the Panathean, the Olympic, the Py- 
thean, Nemean and Isthmean games, foiised an 
important instrument in establishing its future 
destiny. These games were not confined to 
gymnastic exercises, but were also designed as 
excitements to competition in the efforts of lit- 
erature and science. 


writers of Greece, were Pherecydes of Scyros, 
and Cadmus of Miletus, whose influence in re- 
fining the rude manners of their countrymen, is 


sufficiently evident from the subsequent pros- | 


most humb‘e and pacific situations, ecclesiastics 
of every grade, and even women and children 
engaged with ardour in a cause deemed sacred 
and meritorious. A difference of opinion ex- 
ists as to the effect the Crusades produced on 
the morals and literature of the world ; but it 
will be generally admitted, by the well inform- 
ed, ‘hat by associating the different nations of 
Euroje in one common cause,—the scene of 


, Oppera.ions being in Asia,—-what remained of 
They were the resort of | 


poets and philosophers ; the patrons of talent | to circulate by this intercourse, to the western 
and worth wherever found, and in whatever | continent. 


garb they might appear. The earliest prose | 


eastern magnilicence and refinement, was made 


It was principally, however, by 
the conquests of the Arabians, who, discover- 
ing some of the ancient authors, and justly ap- 
preciating the knowledge to be derived from 
them, procured translations into their own lan- 
guage, that many parts of Europe became ac- 


the learning and ability of their respective au- 
thors would seem tohave entitled them. The 
Royal Society of London, incorporated by 
Charles II., and the Royal Academy at Paris, 
instituied by Lewis XIV., coutributed materi- 
ally to the progress o1 liveracure and science. 
Both these societies arene in very flourish- 
ing state and are justly classed among the first 
literary institutions of Europe. 

In England, learning continued from ‘his 
time, regularly aud rapidly progressive ; till 
philosophy had not yet entirely divested it-elf 
of the jargon of the ancients. But the geniu 
of Sir Isaac Newrow, burst forth like’a rapid 
fire, beariug down every obstacle in its way. 


Nature nature's lows tay bal magnet, 
God said let sewion be and all was 


He engaged while a youth, with ardour in the 
suvlime studies and had laid the foundation of 


acknowledged its blessings. The miserable 
devotee on the Ganges, the half famished pa 
gan on the Hohang Ho, the wild inha!.itant on 
the Mississippi, and the isotated cannibal of 
the Pacific, are taught to cultivate the soil, to 
renounce their errors, to acquire a knowledge 
of the Supreme, to kaeel at the altar of the 
same God. 


In considering the advance of literature and 
science, we must rot omit noticing our 
counuy. It is true we cannot exhibit so many 
important inventions and discoveries, nor boast 
of so splendid a catalogue of names, as either 
angland or France; yet we are proud to eurol 
a Franklin, a Rittenhouse, a West, a Fulton, 
a Bentley, an Everett, af Irving, a Perkins, and 
many others, who, when placed at the side of 
European genius, would love nothing by the 
COM pari-on. 


perity of their country. 


Our Republic has had many ob. 
stacles to eycounier in laying the foundation for 


| quaiated with the literature of the Greeks and | his two immortal works, the Principia and 
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_ this city, and we trust the plan when well ma- 


- Of our vace are considered as endowed with 


3 glorious and permanent superstracture, it 
has been shaken by party, and almost severed 

by dissensions; and the encouragement afford- 

ed has been totally inadequate to call into ac- 

tion the latent powers of superior intellect.— 

The genius of our country has, too generally, 

been compelled to seek for patronage in foreign 

climes; or contend with the frowns of adver- 

sity, and reap its laurels as a reward. But 

these times are fast passing away, encourage 

ment begins to be extended, and will, it is be- 

lieved, be commensurate with native talent and 
intellect. It is the dictate of sound policy, 
and the présent age is too wise and enlightened 
to neglect it. 

Though many parts of the earth still remain 
jn a state scarcely emerged from barbarism, the 
arts of civi ization and refinement are beginning 
to receive the attention of all. The South Ame- 
rican Republics are cherishing and cultivating 
the genius and learning of Europe. Ambitious 
to take an elevated rank in the scale of nations, 
and liberal in their patronage, literature and 
science, notwithstanding the difficulties inci- 
dent to a recent emancipation, are making rapid 
progress; thus establishing, on an imperishable 
basis, the Temple of Liberty. This is the 
surest pledge that can be given of the perma- 
nency of any government, and the only meth- 
od of improving the morals and manners of a 
people. 


MASONIC MIRROR : 


- 
o 


BOSTON, AUG. 20, 1825. 


in the other. Where among the males who 
are held in degradation do we find the efforts of 
mental energy or intellectual progress ? It is 
jn freedom’s soil alone that such precious 
fruits arrive at maturity. Where men are im_ 
bued with liberal views, where the mind is 
enlightened by intellectual and moral refine- 
ment, woman assumes her proper rank and 
station in society, she finds necessity and in- 
clination for the resources of mind and culti- 
vates them accordingly. In such countries 
mental accomplishments, rather than external 
charms are the grounds of introduction te re- 
fined and virtuous society. In this view of 
the subject an acquaintance with languages, 
arts, sciences &c. are essential to the educa- 
tion of a woman esteemed accomplished, that 
she may be furnished with resources on which 
she may draw in every emergency. Her edu- 
cation should be such as is calculated to pro- 
duce a beneficial and happy result, both as it 
respects the mind and morals ; to fit the char- 
acter not only to shine in the refined circle 
but to impart comfort in domestic life. 

In Mahometan and pagan countries women 
are regarded with reference to their personal 
charms, considered as ministering to sensuality, 4 
rather than as ornaments to society. When 
their external charms begin to fade, for they 
are evanescent, they are abandoned and drag 
out a miserable existence uncherished and for- 


liberal education is not indispensable to wo- 
MAN ? 


BanpirtT1.—An organized band of rob- 
bers are now infesting the Canadas, their num- 
ber is said to amount to about fifty, they car- 
ry on their lawless depredations in the most 
daring manner. Many of them are said to be 
well known in Montreal and Quebec. Their 
plan isto frequent houses of ill fame, taverns, 
&c. where they perfect themselves in the art of 
thieving, sally forth on the unsuspecting pop- 
ulace, take whatever they can procure of val- 
ue, divide the spoil, and concert on their fu- 
When driven from their 
haunts they fly to the woods. This is quite 
new business for Canada, for though it has 
been the city of refuge for rogues from the 
United States, they have deemed it good pol- 
icy, until very lately, not to trespass on the 
hospitality of the Canadians, 


ture operations. 


or MosBiLte.—We have en a let- 
ter from Mobile, which states that the health 
of the city is more ge: eral than has been known 
for many years; there is no prevailing sick- 

ness whatever in the place, and no apprehen- 
wee is entertained by those who visit it.— 
Strangers visit it more than formerly, aad 
business is brisk. The climate is not con- 
sidered favorable to visitors from the north.— 
The apprehension of the inhabitants is, should 


lorn. ‘* It would seem that there is a sound 
and physical cause for this low and animal 
mode of appreciating female excellence so 
prevalent in the East, and in calculating whieh, 
if compared with the northern nations, the 
body has so much more weight in the scale 
than the mind. The fact is that under the ri- 
pening suns of the East, all the charms and 
beauties of the body are developed long be- 


Femaxr Epvcatiox.—Ajplan is in agita- 
tion to establish a classical schools for girls in 
this city. This is one of the most laudable 
projects, if carried into execution upon broad 
Republican principles, of which our city can 
boast. We heartily wish it success. But we 
wish not to see an establishment of this kind 
on Aristocratie prineiples, the rich and noble, 
as ther cal] themselves, engrossing the privi- 
lege, the daughters of these gentry because 
thev should happen to be clothed in a better 
«bib and tucker,’’ triumphing over a poor 
girl who dresses neat but plain, because she 
has the misfortune to be the daughter of a Me- 
In intellectual 
acquirements, in almost every instance, it is 


chanic, or a labouring man. 


found that when equal facilities have been af- 
forded, the latter far outshine the former, in 
this assertion we shall not be contradicted by 
any one who has had experience as an in- 
structor, not that nature originally made any 
difference, but the censtant routine of fashion 
and misguided prejudice has produced a habit 
which has become a second nature. While 
this habit and propensity is fostered in public 
schools, while all the inmatesdo not view 
each other on terms of intimacy or equality 
without regard to birth or parentage, such 
seminaries will become nurseries of pride and 
vanity, rather than talent and education. 
the female classical school is to be in fact a 
free school, on liberal and correct principles 


we repeat it, it will meet our most cordial co- | 


operation and we shal] ever delight to afford 
our feeble efforts to contribute to its estab- 
lishment ; but if, on the other hand, it should 
turn out to be a plan to relieve the rich of a 
burden and to assist in drawing the line of dis- 
tinction between the daughters of the rich 
and the poor, 2!ready too palpable, in this city 
of boasted Kepnblicanism we shall not spare 
pen, ink and paper in exposing it. We'do not 
wish to excite unnecessary alarm, neither 
should we have had any doubts on the subjeet> 
had we rot heard complaints and we believe 
well founded too, that distinctions had been at- 
tempted in some of our common schools, not 
however, under the dire tion, or even the 
knowledge of the school committee ; at least, 
we entertain a better opinion of these gentle- 
men than to believe they would countenance 
it. Ifa boy or girl cannot appear in quite so 
elegant a garb as another, notwithstanding 
their acknowledged superior abilities, they are 
insulted with opprobrious epithets and in 
some instances debarred their places in the di- 
vision, or class, to which their own merits 
have entitled them. Much is said of the ex- 
cellency of the free schools of Boston, and 
that justly; we hope they will continue 
such, and that the rich boon left us by our an- 
cestors will not be prostrated to the mean am- 
bitious views of Aristocracy. 

A school where the higher branches of edu- 
cation could be systematicelly taught, and en- 
joyed by females, has long been wanted in 


tured will meet with an unanimous approbation 
from our fellow” citizens. The old fashioned 
doctrine that ‘‘any thing more than reading 
and writing for a female was superfluous,” 
has at length been exploded and the better part 


equal capacities and entitled to equal privi- 
leges with ourselves, and where an opportuni- 
ty has been afforded them, they have evinced 
48 much mind and intellect as the opposite sex. 
The degraded state in which woman has been 
held in many countries has had a tendency to 
hurture prejudice against her intellectual ca- 


If 


fore the less precocious mind has put forth the 
' promise and the blossoms of its ultimate but 
‘progressive perfection. But, inasmuch as 
premature adolescence has a constant tenden- 
| cy to superinduce premature decrepitude, the 
, charms of the body have ceased to flourish, 
| when those of the mind are beginning to ex- 
, pand and bud. Thus the unfortunate pride of 
| the Harem has ceased to please as the mistress, 
_ precisely at the moment when she might be- 
gin to interest as the friend. For that alliance 
‘may be said to have a double tie, when the 

mind is united, as well as the body, and the 
| unin will have all its strength when both the 
links are in perfection together.’’ 

Too little attention has in most countries, 
been paid te the education and accomplish- 
ment of females, not on the same principles 

| that those of the East have been neglected, 
_ but from a mistaken idea that the ornamental 
and not the solid branches were all that were 


necessary. But it is the latter which re- 


do not comprise all that constitute an accom- 
plished lady, yet they should by no means be 
neglected, for in adverse circumstances they 
_may be the means of procuring an honorable 
| livelihood. The world had existed more than 

four thousand years, and had witnessed re- 
peated instances of the virtue, the self devot- 
"edness, the patriotism, the heroism of woman, 
and still the mind of ‘* Heaven’s last best gift 
to man’’ remained totally uncultivated. No 
institution was adequate to check the evil, or 
alleviate the condition of servility. Even by 
the virtuous and good of antiquity she was 
considered as a creature designed to gratify 
the grosser passions of her lord, and admitted 
to his presence only in the garb of meritricious 
fascinations, or in that of a menial to obey the 
dictates of his tyrannical wants. The Chris- 
tian religion besides alleviating the condition 
of the human race generally, gave to the fe- 
male sex a due importance and gradually pav- 
ed the way for an elevation to which they were 
destined by heaven to aspire. The institution 
of Free Masonry, in times long before the 
Christian era, did much towards alleviation, 
but it went not far enough, it only went to the 
protection of female virtue, but Christianity 
had respect to intellectual accomplishments. 
The institutions based on Christianity inspired 
men with a noble respect for the female mind 
which has ever since been expanding its 
charms and its influence. The crusades, the 
several orders of ancient knighthood had a 
particular reference to the elevation and dig- 
nity of the female mind ; this is one of the 
express duties enforced by solemn sanctions, 
at the present day in every well regulated en- 
campment, as every knight Templar will testi- 
fy. Every knight Templar forfeits his char- 
acter, as such who wilfully disparages the fe- 
male mind, and is regarded by every courte- 
ous knight as an alien from the household of 
the faithful. 

Where woman has been favored with an 
opportunity, she has shown herself worthy of 
the most exalted destiny. Originally created 
tobe the friend and companion of man, she 
should be placed on an equality with him in 
knowledge, and palsied be the tongue that [ 
would assert to the contrary. Let us take into 
consideration the duties connected with the 
sphere of female action. Call to mind, that to 
woman is committed the charge of forming 
the intellect and disposition of their tender and 
inexperienced offspring, to give the first im- 
petus to that mind, which, one day may sway 


| an epidemic prevail, that most of those, unless 
! timely precaution were taken, would be swept 
off by it. 


STATISTICAL. — We find in Niles’ Weekly 
Register that the population of what are called 


the Free States in 1790, was, 2,027,248 
Deduct for slaves then in these 


disclosure of its views with regard to 
Spain. The answer was that was in- 
tended to reduce the army of occupa- 
tion to 22,000 men, and ‘he believed 
that the honorable gentleman could not 
be more desirous that the French troops 
should evacuate Spain, than the French 
authorities themselves. He was satis- 
fied in his conscience that there was a 
bona fide intention on the part of the 
French government to evacuate Spain 
as sgon as circumstances would permit. 
At present, the time rested upon the 
decision of the French government, in 
concert with the King of S, ain.” 


Encianp anv Spat®.—It has been of- 
ficially stated, that the new British 
Minister to Spain, has been directed to 
urge the immediate payment of the 
claims, amounting to ‘nearly two mil- 
lions of peunds sterling, which British 
subjects held against Spain. On this 
subject in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Canning remarked, that the govern- 
ment of Spain had thrown every pos 
sible impediment in the way of settling 
these claims, that Great-Britain had 
threatened to make reprisals on Span- 
ish subjects; and that the commission 
to Madrid was to bring the subject toa 
final adjustment. 


Conso.ation.—An article from Mad- 
rid confirms the annuociation that the 
Queen of Spain Would shortly make an 
addition to the Royal Family; and that 
the Courtiers consoled the King on the 
_ prospect, that if his Majesty was loos- 
ing subjects abroad, he was rapidly in- 
creasing them at home. 


states, 49,254 

1,977,994 

Population of the same states in 
1820, together with the new free 
states, | 

Population of the slave holding states 
in 1790, 

Deduct for slaves, 


5,225,107 


1,893,078 
648,437 


1,244,641 

Population of the same in 1820, in- 
cluding the new slave holding 
states, 4,367,588 
Deduct for slaves, 


2,839,136 


To Reapers.—Several Mascnic Address- 
es, &c. have been received which shall receive 
an early insertion. The lengthy article on the 
last page of this day’s paper, concludes the 
observations on the interesting subject of the 
Cha.‘acter of the Age. They are wri ten by 
_ one of our most eminent scholars, and are well 
worth reading. 


Tur Seaus.—We have had an opportuni- 


ceive a permanency of esteem, the former, | ty of viewing this great natura) curiosity, and 
though highly necessary for the young are | 4t 20 time, and on uo occasion have we been | 
seldom mingled with domestic concerns. They | ™ore pleased. They are to he seen on the | 


Long Wharf, and we recommend cm .o the 
lovers of natural] history, and the admirers of 
curiosities, as worthy their attention. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EncLanp.—New Catholic Association. 
Mr. O’Connel has addressed a leiter to 
the Catholics of Ireland, in terms which 
prove that he has lost nwne of his zeal 
or ardour in their cause. He com- 
ments severely on the conduct of Lord 
Liverpool and the Duke of York. He 
says he has a plan for a new Irish As- 
sociation which he cannot develop un- 
til the close of the Parliamentary ses- 
sion, lest that body should take mea- 
sures to suppress it. He says—* the 
moment the Parliament rises the new 
Catholic Association will start into ex- 
ecution. I pledge myself as a lawyer, 
that it will not infringe the recent 
statute, or any other law ; and yet that 
it will perform many and most useful 
functions, and deserve the combined 
gratitude of the Protestant Catholics 
of Ireland.” Among other things, he 
says he will himself collect a new 
Catholic rent for Catholic and Irish 


purposes, eminently useful and highly 
meritorious. 


DISASTROUS MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Several hundred houses, amongst 
which was the Mission House, at Se- 
rampore, have been swept away by 
the Ganges. In this mission house was 
the extensive printing apparatus be- 
longing to the mission—some part of 
the paper and types were saved, as 
were all the manuscripts. The large 
new college is safe, having been built 
on higher ground. ‘The venerable 
missionary, Dr. Carey, was in the mis. 
sionary house at the time (in a conval- 
escent state after a fever) and as the 
waters adyanced, he was with difficulty , 
removed ; soon after which the walls 
fell, and all was desolation. It is ap- 
prehended that the disaster extended 
to all the towns and villages on the 
river. 


House of Commons, June 30. 
Micirany occuraTion OF Sraix.—In 
answer to queries from Mr. Brougham, 
Mr. Canning said—* the French gov- 
ernment had given such assurances as 
completely satistied his mind, that there 
did not exist the slightest shadow of an 
intention to occupy the fortress of Spain 
after the French army should have 


pacity, but the same cause which produces 


the destinies of millions ; and then tell us, ye 


1,528,452 


Hayti.— It is mentioned as extraor- 
| dinary, that the American Commercial 
_ Agent at Port-au-Prince, was preseant- 

ed as a guest at the Grand Fete given 
_in honor of the acknowledged irdepen- 
idence of Hayti. Why should he noi 
be there ? 


The Haytien papers mention that 
just before the time arrived which had 
been fixed on for reciprocal salutes be- 
tween the French fleet and the Hay- 
tien batteries, two distinct thunder claps 
were heard, although the weather was 
‘fine, which seemed, say they, as if the 


Supreme Being had ratified the great 
neg’ociation. 


| Frexcu SQuapRon. The French 
West-!naia sqasdron, which lately vis- 
ited Hay and Havana, will probably 
| pass the hurricane season in the wa- 
_ters ef the United States. It has ar- 
rived at Norfolk. Former!y the French 
West-India squadrens used to pass ihe 
‘season in Boston harbor. They were 
‘ever kindly received, and constantly 
‘reciprocated hosjitaidties with our citi- 
zens. 


Cotomeian Carture.—The Spanish 
brig of war Leindong, prize to the Co- 
lombian beig of war El Vencedor, capt. 
Brotherton, by which she was captured 
on the 28th of June, on her passage 
trom Catalonia to Cadiz, with a cargo 
of wine and brandy, put into Carlisle 
bay, Barhadoes, the 30th following, for 
a supply of water and provisions, and 
having obtained them, sailed on the 
same evening for Porto-Cabello. 


Hurricane in the West Indies.—Capt. 
Bush of the schr. James Monroe, ar- 
rived at Norfolk on Wednesday last in 
9 days from Antigua—capt. B. states 
that the mail boat, which arrived at 
Antigua on the 30th of July from the 
Southard, brought accounts of a very 
heavy hurricane which commenced on 
Lthe 25th, and had extended its ravages 
from Guadaloupe to Barbados, in the 
direction of which the damnige done 
to the shipping was truly distressing 
—one town in Guadaloupe was under- 
stood to have been entirely blown 
down—Beyond those points named, no 
injury had been received.—One Fang- 
lish, and three or four American vessels 
had been driven ashore in Dominica.— 
Antigua escaped.—The weather was 
threatening, and the inhabitants com- 
menced making preparations expect- 
ing something serious, but nothing oc. 
curred further than the upsetting of 
one or two open boats—their crews, 
however, (blacks) were drowned, 


Commencement.—The annual com- 
mencement at the Vermont Universi- 
ty took place at Burlington last week, 
The degree of A. B. was conferred 
upon thirteen young gentlemen; the 
degree of M. D. on fourteen; and the 
honorary degree of A. M. on the Kev. 
Micah Townsend, Hon Geo. E. Wales, 
and Hon. Isaac Fletcher. The de-. 
gree of L. L. D was conferred upon 


ernor of New tlampshire, and Hon. 
Blijah Paine, Judge of the District 
Court for the District of Vermont.— 
The day was pleasant, and the exer-> 
cises were highly interesting. The 
Rev. J. J Robertson has resigned his 
situation as professor of Languages, on 
account of ill health; and the Rev. 
Manton Eastborn, of New York, is ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy. 

Licntixnc.—A barn was destroyed 
by ligatoing in Petersham, on Tues- 
day afternoon, last week. We hear 


been withdrawn. Inthe month of De- 


y insurance, or endeavour to protect 
their barns by lightniag-rods. 


Tue recent Riots. Of the persons 
on trial on Monday; last for partaking 
in the recent riots in this city, Hosea 
Sargent, W. P. Swan, and Ezra For- 
rester, were cleared. Charles Por- 
ter was sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment and costs of prosecution. 
John Nurse to two months’ imprison- 
ment and costs, and Jas. Crawley to 
one month’s imprisonment and costs. 
Exnumation.—At the Superior court 
of New-Hampshire, gow sitting at 
Concord, Zenas C. Johnson was tried 
for digging up and carrying away from 
a grave yard in Andover, the body of 
Mrs. Mary Hilton. The proofs ex- 
hibited against Johnson were wholly 
circumstantial—and such as, in our 
opinion, are entirely compatible with 
his innocence—at least it appears so to 
as from a report published in the New- 
Hampshire Patriot. The Jury brought 
in a verdict of Guilty. The defendant 
was under bonds of 250 dolJars and af- 
ter hearing the verdict, he left his 
bail to answer his default. 


ANoTHER HoreruL Soyx.—A_ paper 
printed at Ripley, Ohio, states that Mr. 
Bownell a son in law of Gov. Desna, of 
Kentucky, was arrested there on the 
morning of the 22d ult. and conveyed to 
Maysville on the charge of an attempt 
to murder Mr. Crarke, of Kentucky. 
It was reported after he was appre- 
hended that Mr. Clarke had died of 
his wounds. 


Steam Boat.—Capt. E. S. Bunker 
has completed a new and elegant Steam 
Boat to ply between New-York and 
Stonington, and ta be connected with 
Bostou by Providence Citizens’ 
Coach line. He intends bejore com- 
mencing the lire, to nake an excur- 
sion round Cape Cod and show the boat 
in Boston. krom what we know of 
Capt. Bunker, what we have heart of 
his Boat, and what we have experien- 
ced of the excellent and permanent ar- 
rangement of the Citizens’ Coach line, 
we are satisfied that this will prove an 
eligible and popular line. 


Canats.—The U. S. Engineers, ap- 
pointed for that purpose, have nearly 
completed the survey of the route of 
the coutemplated canal at Sandwich, 
from Buttermilk to Sandwich Bay. 

We learn from the Concord Patriot, 
that the business of the Bosten and 
Concord Boating Company, for navi- 
gating the Middlesex Canal and Merri- 
mack River, has this year much ex- 
ceeded what it was the last, or any re- 
cent year. 

The amount of tolls in the month of 
May last, on the Grand Canal was 
100,000 dollars, and nearly the same 


inJune. During the year they will be 
500,000 dollars. 


Attempt aT Murnver.—The Livings- 
ton Journal states that on the 6th inst. 
an attempt was made to destroy the 
wife and four children of Philip Jack- 
son, an honest and industrious black 
man of Genesee, by arsenic placed in 
their food. Suspicion has rested on a 
black woman, and ona black man who 
calls himself John Gorden. They are 
in prison. 


the 


Gov. Cutow arrived at Albany, on 
Saturday, in the barge Lady Clinton, 
from New-York, where he arrived on 
Thursday, From Pittsburgh he tray- 
elled rapidly through the state of Penn- 
sylvania to Philadelphia, and declined 
the honor of a public dinner at Harris- 
burgh. 


Baitisu Mintster.—Mr. Vaughan, the 
new British Minister, has arrived in the 
Chesapeake, in the British frigate Pha- 


ton. 


In this city, Mr. Mark Byrne to Miss Ann 
Maria James.—Mr. Samuel Dy White to Miss 
Abigail R. Wilson.— Mr. Daniel O. Brodhead 
to Viss Almena Cutter.—Mr. Henry Dawes 
to Miss Lydia Ellis.—Mr. Joseph Miller to 
Miss Mary H. Cloutman.-—Mr. Franklin 
Higgins to Miss Susan O. Brown.—Mr. Jo- 
seph O. Bell to Miss Ruth Chandler.—Mr. 


' John Bonner to Miss Martha Scovil].—Mr. 


David Baker to Miss Mary Hallett.—Mr. Jes- 
se Ferrin to Mrs. Mary Bruaily. 


In Salem, Dr. Frederick A. Parker to Miss 
Sarah Winn. 


tus excellency David L Morrill, Gov-|™ 


j Mrs. 


of similar losses happening on the same 


In Littleton, N. H. Mr. Sewell Brackett to 
Miss Elvira Boony. 

In Middlebury, Vt. Mr. Henry N. Fullerton 
to Miss Lucretia W. Gowdey. 


OBITUARY. 


In this city, Mrs. Emily Gibbs, aged 18. — 
Elizabeth Willard, 54.—Mary Ann 


' Forbes, 5 years 6 months.—Mr. John Powers, 
40. 


In Charlestown, Mrs. Anna Orne, of Biller- 
ica, 75. | 

In Cambridge, Mr G. E. A.C. Barnard, 
late keeper of the Com News Room. 

In Dorchester, Miss Rachel Blake, 84.-. 
Mr. Adam Davenport, 80. 

In Lynn, Miss Mehitable Howland, recent 
ly from Barnstable, 17. 

In Scituate, Mr. Edward Humphreys. 

In Salem, Mr. Joseph Saul, 74. 

In Danvers, Capt. Dennison Wallis, 68. 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHIIANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every 
place in which it moves; to breathe round nature 
an odour more exqu-site than he perfume of the 
rose, and to shed over it a tint more magical than 


the blush of morning.” 


— 


The {ollowing beautiful and most melancholy 

lines, are copied from the Louisiana Gazette. 
LINES 
By a person long resident in a foreign coun- 
try on his return home. 

I came, but they had passed away— 

The fair in form, the pure in miad ;— 
And like a stricken deer I stray, 
- Where all are strange, and none are kind: 
Kind to the worn, the wearied soul, 

That pants, that struggles for repose ¢ 
O that my steps had reached the goal 

Where earthly sighs and sorrows cloee. 


Years have pass'd o'er me like a dream 
That leaves no trace on memory’s page - 
1 look around me, and I seem 
Some relic of a former age. 
Alone, as a stranger clime, 
Where stranger voices mock my ear, 
I mark the logging course of time, 
Without a w sh—a hope— a fear! 


Yet | had hopes—and they have fled ; 
And I had fears, were ail too true 4 
My wishes too 1 —but they are dead, 
And what have i with life to do? 
’Tis but to bear a weary load, 
I may not, dere not, casi away ; 
To sigh for ove sinnt], still abode, 
Where | may sleep as sweet as they 5— 
As they, the loveliest of their race, 

Whose grassy tombs my sorrows steep 5 
Whose worth my sou! delights to trace— 
Who-e very loss ‘tis sweet to weep ! 

To weep beneath the silent n.oon, 
- Life can ve-tow no dearer boon 


none to chide, to hear to see: 


On ore whom death disdains to free! 


lleave the world that knows me not, 
To bold communion wiih the dead ; 
And fancy consecrates the spot 
Where fancy’s softest dreams are shed, 
I see each shade, all silvery white, 
I hear each spirit’s melting sigh ; 
I turn to clasp those forms of light— 
And the pale morning chills my eye. 
But soon the last dim morn shall rise— 
The lamp of life buras freely now— 
When stranger hands shall close my eyes, 
And smooth my cold and dewy brow, 
Unknown I lived--so let me die ; . 
Nor scone nor monumental cross, 
Tell where his nameless ashes lie, 
Who sighed for gold and found it dross! 


POLITICAL. 


From the Literary Gazette. 
Thoughts upon the charecter of the 
[CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST. ] 

We approach ovr subject, almost 
with reluctance. We encouster dith- 
culties and discouragements, we did 
not anticipate and almost sirink from; 
itis not that we find ita hard task, to 
vindicate our constry’s right to all that 
we have claimed; on the contrary we 
challenged av apreai to fact, and by if 
we are willing to abide. But we are 
about to oppose, as we fear, a fixed aud 
havitual mode ot thinking among our 
most intelligent classes, upon a suljce! 
of much interest. We feel that it do- 
maids amore discursive an lample ex- 
position than the character of our work 
Wikoormit ustogive. It would be 
cult to impress even upon the ignorant 
ajusi oo. adequate belief respecting 
the condition and destinies of our coun- 
try; bui we write for these who are 
more than ignorant ;—who are preju 
diced; and whose prejudices array them- 
selves against us with a force which 
may not be subdued but by a fall and 
powerful exposition of the truth. We 
are inno way disposed to doubt the 
certain prevalence of truth in the com. 
bat with error; bat if error be rooted 
and entrenched, truth must come to 
the conflict, armed and ready fur hard 
battle. We shali go on with our work, 
in the beiief that a tew obvious and 
important facts may be presented so 
distinctly, even with our modicum of 
ability and opportunity, as to awaken a 
new train of thought, a suspicion of 
past opinions; and a willinguess to wel- 
come juster views, which may in the 
end subdue established errors, and sub- 
stitute for them, a correct apprehen- 


is due to the nations who are entitled 
te all the instruction which the exam- 
ple of our endeavors and our success 
can teach. ‘The only question is, what 
and how much more it is proper for 
us'to reclaim ; this question shuuld be 
asked of our history, our condition and 
our character ; and the answer which 
they must unite in giving us the oaly 
answer which should be heard. What 
is the answer? 

Doubtless there can be no better 
theme for dec'amation, and no greater 
temptation to exaggerate and * mag- 
niloquize.” Butis this a good reason 
for giving up the inquiry? ‘Ihe facts 
we would examine, and on which we 
would rest as an ample support to our 
opinions, are simple and obvious. If 
it be true that they may be misused by 
idle declamation, or that ingenuity, 
active from the stimulus of vanity, may 
extort from them false conclusions,—it 
is no less true that they may be made 
by fair reasoning, to yield just and vala- 
able inferences. 


derivation, tosome one of these three 
principal sources ; the settlement ot 
New-England by the Puritans, or rather 
by the descendants of the Puritans ; 
the Quaker colonies in Peansylvania, 
and the emigration, from England first 
and then from France, into Virginia. Ut 
we begin at home, well may we ask, 
what nation has the earth ever borne 
upor its surface, which had, or bas a 
right tosuch pride of parentage as Our 
own New-Engiand Our fathers were 
not avaricious and unprincipled specu- 
lators; nor turbulent and disaffected 
spirits. hanging loose upon the fringes 
of society, and easily shaken off; por 
the refuse of their mother land com- 
pelled by its natural growth to leave its 
hosom and seek their food elsewhere. 
They were the best wen in the lant 
trom which they came; that land was 
then the freest and most enlightened in 
the world, and they came out from it, 
because they were too free, too 
courageous, too unyielding in their 
strong grasp upon the principles of 
We may as well begin, by saying | their religion, and too unbending in the 
what it is, that we hope to make mani- rectitude of their,siern integrity, to 
fest; what it is, that we think and feel | abide there Jonger, Their fathers 


colonized the country, and was follow- 
ed by many younger sens of respecta- 
ble families, whom the follies of those 
days excluded from industry at home. 
Then and not till then, culprits were 
sent over from England, to be servants 
to the planters. Virgina, however, 
was something very different from the 
Botany Bay of England. Convicts 
were never sent here as toa place of 
punishment ;—that is, punishment was 
never the primary and leading object 
in sending them. England found her 
self possessed of valuable territories 
upon our southern coast ; colonies were 
estublished and vuartured there; bat 
too large a proportion of the colonists 
were from the higher and middling 
classes. Men were wanted to perform 
the lower uses of society, to be servants 
and mechanics; but it was diflicult in 
those days to persuade men of this 
rank to abandon their connexions and 
their habitual comforts for a pew aud 
lonely home, and therefore convicts 
were compelled to come. Doubtless 
their exile was a punishment; doubt- 
less one object in sending them here, 
was relief from the burthen of support 


and would declare. We look back to, were the English Puritans; men, who 
the earliest struggles of our fathers ; | when the idolatries of Rome were Com- 
we follow their records down .to the | ing back upon England In the sixteenth | 
establishment of our country, and see longhe sladiy the battie of 
them brought out from bondage, and | ther faith, though death was beloge | 
led through the desolations of famino, @#d upon them; while chained at lie | 
pestilence and war, to this, the prom- | burning stake, aud writhing in the fierce | 
ised land. We look around and find | @gomes of their borritle death, they | 
the nation which they planted, multi- | ce#sed not to raise the voice of their | 
plied with unprecedented rapidity, and | ’SUMORY, until the chains wiich heid | 
now enjoying an accumulation—we had them to earth were burat) away and | 
almust said an intensity, of blessing, j their spiriis were borue upwards on | 


‘eng them at home. 
lever in small numbers ; 


They came how- 
they took their 
proper place inthe social relations, 
wnd were vigidly kept there. They 
exercised po influence upon society, 
unless, indeed, the care taken to guard 
against amination, preserved in the 
higher and governing classes, who im- 
press their own character upon the 
mass, a greiter refinement of manners 
and more of the demeanor of their 
fathers, than would otherwise have re- 
mained. 


which no other nation has known, We | the smoke of their torment 
find ourselves trying a prodigious ex- 


periment with perfect success; and the | 


thoughts of all nations beginning to be 


These 
“men were fot Common men, and the 
inheritance the) gave their children, 
our fathers, was character which 


‘the arguments we ground upon them; 


them irom their native land, to 
counter lor conscience’ sake, the peril 
and the suffering of a winter’s sea, the 
_pestiience that walked among them in 
dark.ess, scatteringils arrows of death: | 
‘the savage war that threatened to finish 
with the tomahawk, the work which 


turned to us;—to us, who but a few 
generations ago were as little regard- | 
ed as a sunset cloud in the western ho- | 
rizon. ‘hese are the general facts ; 
the general inference we draw, is, that 
it is, not our right, but our first nation- 
al duty, to teel that the ark of treedom | | 
and of truth, is, andis to be, committed | famine and pestilence had begun, and 
to our hands, for ourselves and for our | #4) the toil, the danger and distress | 
children; for the ages which are, and Wbich met them upov ihe shores which | 
the ages which are to be; for our own couid oiler nothing to welcome them | 
land and for the whole earth. He, , but snow and frost, and the angry tem- | 
whose will is fate, hath appointed unto, Pest; and nothing to comiort them but | 
us to lead the uations: and there should desolation not iess complete, and far 
be abroad in the land, a spirit speaking ore territic, than that of the vast 
in the depths of each man’s heart, and , Ocean Which severed them from their 
telling him, that we are beicr: the fathers’ graves 
whole earth, for their guidance and iu-; Io after times, various emigrants, 
struction; to lead’ them whither we | urged by various motives, came to 
have come and are going. New-England; but it should be recol- 
We are perfectly aware that our lected, that religion in some form or | 
language and our opinions are iar tuo, Other, was the operative principle with 
decided to accord with the established | almost all of them; and that however 
mode of thinking and talking upon, they diflered trom each other in the 
these topics; dut we staud ready to, names they bore, or in the tenets which 
state the facts and the reasons, which , they held, they agreed in this ;—they 
have tixed upon our minds the convic- | had fled from the abuses of religion in 
tion we have above expressed. Glad. | the old world, and were come hither 
ly would we array these facts at length, | to enjoy in security aud peace, their 
and state with the utmost distinctness, faith, their hopes, and their conscience. | 
Among those things, which made 
gindly would we labor to impart to tie | most obvious the Providence that brood- 
commanity some portion of our own, ed over our fathers, we should not for- 
beliet, and of the sense of responsibili- | get the almost miracle which had pre- 
ty which should go with it. We would pared the spot uppointed to receive 
net wiliingly excite the idle vanity we their prst fooisieps, plague had 
are accused of indulging, by an impo-, visited Plymouth, and an exteat of 
sing array of our country’s giories ; for country of which that point might be 
itis uo: se much of ber glories, as of | the centre, aud so thinned and weaken- 
her duties, that we should speak, But | ed the ludian tribes, that the colonists 
we would do the goed office cf tell-| were ebabiod to escape,—and barely 
ing asolemn, an importaot, and, as it! to escape, the dangers before whom 
seems tous, an unperceived or at least, the bravest amoung them sometimes 
a disregarsed truth Weare however | quailed. 
compelled by the character of ocr,  Pennsylvaniais an eminently impor- 
work to abstain from along and minute | tant portion of our country; its capital 
examination of this subject, and we can , is the national capital. and its overflow 
dono more than direct our readers to has peopled a large extent of territory 
a very few of those censiderations, not under its immediate goverpment 
which wiil, we think, lead to the re-| How triumphantly may we appeal o 
suit at which we have arrived. the origin of this great state, Well 
If it be true that we may trace back | may we bid the world look apon this | 
the records of mankind, through the | admirable aud unprecedented insiance 
ages which were of record, to those; of the power ol principle and con 
that lie beyond its reach, and cali in| science. A body of men, all respecta- 
vain upon the generations which have ble, and many leaving. in their flourish- 
been, to pomt to us a nation like unto | ing country, rank and fortune, crossing 
ourselyes in the circumstances which | the ocean to und, in the wilderness oi 
attended its bicth and infancy, and pia | bare creation, a secluded spot, where 
ced their impress on its manhood, or, they might reaiize their theories of an 
in the principtes and habits which con- equal, regular, and retigicus govern- 
stituted its characler; if it be true that went, and practice their principles of 
in our history, con‘ition, and churacter,| the most exact honesty, the strictest 
we have a positive ay antaze over all | simplicity and integrity. The charac- 
other nations; then surcly it is wise | ter of these men was obnoxious to the 
to believe that (vom ail this something | civilized, refined, and christian land 


sion of the state and prospects of our’ 
native land. | 

Oar emancipation from the last links | 
of that chain of dependence whicé 
bound us to Europe, is now so abseiute | 
and certain, that every one. at home 
aud abroad, is willing (o admit that we 
are one among the nations: vod that. 
we have our share of the peculiarities 
that attach to every netion as to every” 
individual, and constitute the distiuc- 
tive difference between it and oi! rs. 
This, however, is just nothing; we 
would indeed prefer that vothing 
should be admitted. {tis that sort of 


musi come. aad to learn, if we can; whence they came. We speak not of 
from the peculiarities which thus dis-| their peculiarities of demeanor—o! 
tinemish us, what uses we are destined | their external characteristics ; but o/ 
perform, ‘There certainty was their true and essential principles, 
lint cause of oar naional being, andit| which, in Europe, exposed them to 
is worth while to find out, both what, <uilering and disgrace. They crossed 


Still, servants were wanting ; 
the supply trom the English gaols,— 
always inadequate,— was so repugnant 
to the character of the people that it 
soon ceased, and the curse of slavery 
fell upon them. 

We skall consider the subject of ne- 
gro slavery, boih as it affecis the char- 
acter and condition of this country, and 
as a Circumstance in its history. It is 
only in this latter point of view that 
we have now toregard it. In this con- 
nexion, it must be sufficient to staie, 
that it was England, and not Virginia, 
which refused to eradicate this sore 
evil, before dit had rooted itself amid 
the institutions of our country, and long 
before it had began to bear its baletu: 
fruits. ‘“Vhis fact is certain.* 

After these colonies had become well 
organized, and their most dangerous 
enemies, and most difficult obsiacies, 
were so far subdued, that their pros- 
perity might be considered in some 
measure secure,they began to be known 
in the old world as an asylum for tiie 
persecuted and a fitting home for those 
who would be free. ‘Then it was, tiai 
Louis X1V., by an act, of which it is 
difficult tosay whether its madness cr 
wickedness predominated, revoked that 
edict, which had preserved the peace 
of his dominions, and retained within 
them men who contributed much to 
their strength and prosperiiy. Thus it 
was, that when the forests which dark- 
ened our southern shores were cut 
down and the broad fieids were plant- 
ed, the land was made ready to re- 


ceive into its bosom the most religious 


and most viziuous men in France; men, 
who ior a considerable time had been 


isolated in their own conntry, tolerated 


by Jaw, but smitten with the persecu- 
lions of contempt, derision, and dis- 
trust, aod thus taught so to value liber- 
ty of conscience and freedom fiom 
idolatrous superstitions, that when bid- 
den to choose between these, and the 
various blessings of a home and a coun- 
try, they chose to bear with them into 
exile that which they valued more than 
ali they left. A large proportion of 
the numerous families of Huguenots,— 
to give them their peoper apellation,— 
who came to America, settled in the 
southern states; but many came to 
New-Lngland and to the middle states, 
and their names and their descendants 
are now to be met with in every re- 
gion of our country. 

It is indeed the prominent and pe- 
cular feature iv our history, that attes 
Enrepe had by gradual progress ar- 
rived at a high pitch of reiinement and 
prosperity. the two nations which were 
far in advance of all the rest, in all that 
was valuable, were so acied upon by 
various motives and circumstances, that 
they drove ont from among them the 
best and noblest of theirsons ; the men 
of the most intlexible adherence to 


* ** Respecting the system of slavery which 
prevails in this state, it is nothing more than 
Justice to add--that the colonists, at an early 


concession which seems to justify the 


tnaicend was and Low we may best 
promote it. 

And now let us begin with looking at 
our bistory. All the parts of this coun- 
try were not peopled in the same way 


orfrom thesame sources. They agree 


only in this, that they were settled by 
men who seem to have been picked out 
b, the iastrumentalily of various ici- 
dents, passions and purposes, as the 


| finest spirits, the choice and essence of 


withholding of all further admission ; (the whole earth; as those by whom 
it is a sort of compromise, which is might best be done the work of peopling 


precisely what we do not want. 
We believe that more than this is 


this new world. 
By far the greater part of this coun- 


true, aod further, that more than this ‘try owes its population, directly or by 


the waters, and tound that the untaught 
savage would listen to truths, and re 
cognize with respect, nghts, which 
ropean men laughed and laugh to scorn. 
The theories of these Quakers were 
realized ; their principles put into ac- 
tual and unimpeded operation, and the 
result has helped to teaclythe world a 
lesson which all its wealth could not 
adequately repay. 

The facts in the history of New- 
England and Pennsylvania are well 
known ;. but we are not so familiar with 
the history of Virginia, and upon many 


points in this history misconceptions 
prevail here. Sir Walter Raleigh first 


period, beceme coavinced of the evil, and made 
efforts to check it, which were repressed by 
the authority of the sovereign. The writer of 
this has now before him several extracts from 
the *- Records of the Council of State,’’ dated 
1723, 1782, 1742, from which it :ppears, that 
acts of the colonial legislature, laying a duty 
on the importation of slaves, were disapprov- 
ed and of cuurse nullified by the king. The 
ground of objection was, that they injuriously 
affected the trade and shipping of Great-Brit- 
ain.”’—4rticle ** Virginia’ in the American 
edition of Rees’ Cyclopedia. 

This may serve to show that there are some 
grounds for the above assertion. It cannot be 
supposed that either the government of Eng- 
land or the colony of Virginia foresaw all the 


consequences of this trade; still, let the blame, 
whether more or less, attach where it should. 


| 


principle, and at the same time of the 
purest principles of religion and policy 
then kuown in the world; and this tog 
at the very period, when our shores 
were prepared to receive the prinej- 
pal founders of their future nations. 

We have spoken particularly of the 
three principal sources of our popy 
lation, and it cannot be necessary to 
suggest how large an extent of our ter. 
ritory has been filled by emigraticy 
from these states. But parts of 
this country were settled by 
grants from Europe, who had no con. 
nexion with those of whom we have 
spoken. Of these instances of excep. 
tion, some are so slight, they deserve ny 
notice ; Jike drops falling into the 
ocean, they received a character from 
the surrounding element, ‘vithout per- 
ceptibly imparting any thing of their 
own. But most of them as the Ger- 
man emigrants to Pennsgivania, many 
of the Datch colonists of New York, 
the Catholics of Maryland, and Ogie. 
thorpe’s settlement in Georgia, har- 
monized well, both in the inducements 
which led them hither, and in the 
character they brought, with those 
who had preceded them. 

With respect to subsequent periods 
of our history, we have so room to 
say more, than that the principles of 
freedum and justice which oor f 
thers brought with them, were up- 
checked bere, and grew with luxuriant 
fertility unksown and im, ossible amid 
the barrenness, the weeds, and the 
poison of European policy. They 
operated strongly,—and not always si- 
lently,—uatil our fathers had formed 
the halif and learned the wisdom of 
liberty. Then came the war which 
gave us a national existence, national 
feelings, and a national character — 
The good effects of the revolutionary 
War, in preparing us to sustain the 
character and discharge the offices for 
which we are a nation, are unspeak- 
able and immeasurable. The difler- 
ent sections of our country were en- 
circled and bound together by the 
strong ties of a common object, a cem- 
mon effort, and a common cenquest.— 
They were firmly heid, each to the 
other; and‘ tery zeal inflamed every 
part of the community thus united into 
identity, until, if we may use so coarse 
d figure, the whole was wedded inio one 
mass. ‘There ave those who are ied, 
by the independence which the -tate 
governments have retained, to magni- 
iy the actual differences which distin- 
guish some classes of our citizen- (rem 
other Classes, and to deny that we have 


in teuth any national character. But 
our national government is amply aru- 
ed with all uational powers fur ail ua- 
tioual purposes, and who will ven.ure 
to deny a naticnal natioual 
character to England, France, + r Spain, 
although certaw itis that no distiuc- 
tions whatever exist between our norti- 
ern aud southern or eastern aud west- 
ern brethren, so great as these which 
may be pointed out between the York- 
shireman and the inhabitants of Coia- 
wall; the native of Brittany and of 
Languedoc ; the Biscayan and the An- 
datasian. A very little examination 
makes it obvious that we cannot yield 
to aay nation of equal magnitude, in 
identity of language, of manners, and 
of general character. 

Since we have been a nation, what is our 
history? What danger is there to which we 
have not been exposed, and what injury have 
we sustained? War has assailed us, dengerous 
as any war can well Le, until assembled Europe 
shall make tie ocean her highway for armed 
millions; but we have come out from tis ui- 
al, unscathed. Party spirii was to be the fiery 
gulf into which our own madness would throw 
all that we have and other nations have not. 
But party spirit has raged with an intensity of 
wrath that can hardly be exceeded; it was 
nurtured by interest and ambition, by falsehood 
and prejudice, by anger and obstinacy, until it 
burnt between us like a devouring flame, which 
no man could pass through to go unto lis 
brother. ‘(hat day has gone by, and we dare 
to ask, In what respect are we the weaker or 
the worse for the past peril? If we should 
dread a repe'iiion of those scenes and feeliags, 
we should also, no. oaly hope that the time 
which has gone, may teach that which is to 
come, but rejoice in that proof of rooted 
strength, which we may find in tie fact of our 
escape and safety. 

We must close this very rapid sketch of our 
history. Could it be wore crowded with wit- 
nesses to the great truth, that we, as a nation, 
are summoned to a great work? That work 
is begun, but not finisued; and finished it cen- 
not be, until we are delivered from al! that ov- 
structs the activity of those just principle, 
which we alone recognize, and have fully x- 
emplified ail the good which their unimpeded 
Operation can produce. 


Anecpotrr.—A Lancashire Bassoon play- 
er having stayed late at a public louse after @ 
village oratorio, and, of course, moistened his 
clay, departed for his residence, which lay 4 
some distance The night was dark, and g0- 
ing through a pasture field, he chanced to ap- 
proach the vicinity of a bull, who hailed the 
approach of this son of Apollo by a hollow 
sonorous grumble. The enraptured admirer o! 
sweet sounds mistaking this noise for note of a 
brother performer, immediately accepted tLe 
challenge—took out his bassoon, and exclaim- 
ed with true scientific pomposity, ‘* Sound 
your A, Sir.’? The bu!l not versed in the ru- 
diments of tune and time, preferred an imme- 
diate crash; for coming up behind the baseoon 
player, he placed his horns to his seat of honor, 
and very deliberately tossed him over a hedge. 
W hen the enraged musician rose upon his seat, 
he exclaimed in stentorian tones—‘‘ I'll tell 
you what, Sir, you are neither a Musician 
nor a Gentleman.”’ 
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